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ALL IN ONE BASKET 


Statement of the approved 
League program with budget and 
list of new memberships was 
printed on page 11 while League 
objectives and some means of 
achieving them are outlined on 
the cover following, for the con- 
venience of those who will help 
raise funds. It will give them, 
on one sheet, a fairly complete, if 
streamlined coverage of what the 
League is, what it stands for, has 
done and proposes to do. 

It was impossible to print de- 
tails of the program which was 
outlined as a proposed program 
in the December, 1943, bulletin, 
but details will.be given to any- 
one interested. 

Memberships were modeled on 
those established by our more 
prosperous orchestras and con- 
tributors may donate funds for 
any special purpose approved by 
the executive committee. No 
privileges or awards have been 
, established, but the suggestion 
that voting privilege be extended 
to those interested and any other 
suggestions offered will be taken 
up at the next meeting of the 
executive commitee. 

Orchestra representatives who 
have urged raising membership 
fees, please note that there is 
nothing to prevent an orchestra 


from becoming a subscriber, a 
sustaining member or even a pa- 
tron. 


COOPERATION 


In behalf of the young musi- 
cian trying his wings, we have 
sent a letter urging you to pre- 
sent state or district winners in 
the Young Artists Auditions con- 
ducted by the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs at your April 
or May concert to give them 
needed experience before they 
enter the national contest. 

Federation audition chairmen 
have been furnished with a list 
of orchestras and asked to con- 
tact you. We hope that some or- 
chestras can do so now and that 
in the future a much more ex- 
tensive use of the potential stars 
of tomorrow can be arranged. 


PUBLICITY KIT 


A collection of printed, or re- 
produced materials, from pro- 
grams to form letters, used by 
symphony orchestras, is being 
made into a kit by Mrs. Helen 
Thompson, executive secretary of 
the Charleston, W. Va., Sym- 
phony and a member of the 
League’s executive committee. 
The kit will be loaned to League 
members at no cost other than 
transportation charges. 





TATA COMPOSES, PLAYS, CONDUCTS 


Lansing Civic Orchestra’s con- 
ductor, Romeo Tata, is a violinist 
and composer, also an American, 
his birthplace the city of New 
York. 

He studied with several famous 
teachers of violin, among them 
Enesco and Hugo Kortschak of 
Yale where Mr. Tata received 
both bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees in music. 








CONDUCTOR ROMEO TATA 


While a stucent, he held the 
Felsburg scholarship in violin 
twice and was awarded a schol- 
arship at Fontainebleau where he 
studied composition with Nadia 
Boulanger and received diplomas 
for performance and teaching. 

Returning to Yale, he became 
assistant to Professor Kortschak, 
was a member of the faculty 
string quartet, a member of the 
New Haven Symphony directed 
by Kortschak and concertmaster 
of the Newton Orchestral Society. 


He made a successful debut in 
New York and gave many recit- 
als in the East and was soloist 
with various symphony orches- 
tras. 

In 1935 and °36 he held the 
Yale Ditson Fellowship for grad- 
uate study in Europe and spent 
one summer in the conducting 
classes at the Mozarteum, Salz- 
burg. “Symphonic Piece”, a work 
premiered by the New Haven 
symphony, brought him this 
award. 

When the San Diego selected 
“Symphonic Piece” for a pro- 
gram given at the California Pa- 
cific International Exposition, 
Mr. Tata followed it west. 

He conducted the Phoenix 
Symphony while serving on the 
faculty of Arizona State Teach- 
ers College at Tampa, and gave 
recitals and was soloist with sev- 
eral orchestras. 

Mr. Tata is now repeating his 
work pattern of conducting, con- 
certizing and teaching in Michi- 
gan as head of the violin depart- 
ment at Michigan State College. 
He conducted ‘the Lansing sym- 
phony before it became a casu- 
alty and has helped shape the 
new orchestra’s policies. 

He also made a fine contribu- 
tion to the orchestra in founding 
this fall a Lansing Junior Civic 
orchestra for musicians under 17 
which rehearses each Saturday 
morning. The application blank 
published two- columns wide in 
the State Journal, states that the 
junior orchestra is sponsored by 
the Lansing Symphony Associa- 
tion as a public service available 
without cost to youth of Lansing 
and vicinity. 





LANSING SYMPHONY NOW “CIVIC” 


Lansing Symphony changed its 
name to Lansing Civic Orchestra 
this season and resumed playing 
in November, opening with a 
“pop” concert at which a large 
part of the audience were seated 
at tables where doughnuts and 
coffee were served. The concert, 
under the direction of Romeo 
Tata, was a popular success and 
the city is on its way to building 
an orchestra again. 

While the war robbed the or- 
chestra of one full season, it had 
operated successfully for a dec- 
ade, the first conductor being Iz- 
ler Solomon who was called to 
the podium of the Illinois Sym- 
phony orchestra where his work 
brought national acclaim. 

Marius Fossenkemper, first 
clarinetist of the Detroit Sym- 
phony then took the baton, bring- 
ing Detroit orchestra men to help 
out on concert dates and the or- 
chestra and its audience contin- 
ued to grow. Dr. Pedro Paz of 
Olivet college followed him and 
then. Mr. Tata came to the podi- 
um. The orchestra has had fine 
musical direction. 

But it lost both personnel and 
courage when the war started and 
stopped playing. The symphony 
association continued to hold its 
“symphony day’ when money 
was earned in various ways to 
swell the maintenance fund, and 
gradually the community regis- 
tered its disapproval of letting 
the orchestra die out for lack of 
players on the one hand, and be- 
cause some doubted the status of 
music as war work. 

Lansing is an industrial city 
which converted to war industry 
quickly and many war workers 


wanted an orchestra. They had 
more money to spend, they had 
greater need of diversion and, to 
many, diversion meant listening 
to a living orchestra. 

The result of conferences and 
complaints was re-birth of the or- 
chestra under a progressive presi- 
dent, Mrs. Edwin Mackey who, 
assisted by energetic chairmen, 
launched a 1,000 membership 
drive this fall and announced at 
least three concerts would be giv- 
en this season. 

The “pop” introductory con- 
cert idea was hit upon by those 
who thought a larger audience 
would and should be reached and 
they were right. It also made for 
much publicity before and after 
the concert. 

Maurice Dumesnil, new to 
Michigan State College faculty, 
was soloist and the day follow- 
ing the concert the State Journal 
carried a two-column picture of 
him leaning over the footlights 
to receive his coffee from one of 
the attractive young waitresses. 
The Sunday paper marked the 
event on the social side by carry- 
ing three three-column pictures 
of various local people at the 
tables. 

On every side there were re- 
quests for another “pop” concert, 
which Mrs. Mackey says may be 
a possibility in April. It provided 
more hard work for more sym- 
phony orchestra workers than any 
previous concert. But it made 
many friends, old and new for 
the orchestra who were delighted 
with the event as such and ex- 
pressed much appreciation of the 
program. 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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PROGRAMS 1944-45 


Altoona Civic, Russell Gerhart, 
conductor; Joseph Knitzer, vio- 
linist, soloist. 

Program: Prelude, Chorale and 
Fugue, Bach; Overture to “Han- 
sel and Gretel”, Humperdinck; 
Kindersymphonie, Hayden; Con- 
certo in D major for violin and 
orchestra, Tschaikowsky; Over- 
ture to “Rienzi”, Wagner. 

Amarillo Philharmonic, Robert 
Louis Barron, conductor; Grace 
Moore, soloist. 

Program: Symphony No. 5 C 
minor, Beethoven; songs — Phi- 
dyle, Duparc; Toi Seule, Tschai- 
kowsky; The Lords’ Prayer, Ma- 
lotte, Miss Moore and orchestra; 
Overture, “Secrets of Suzanne”; 
aria — “Mi Chiamano Mimi’, 
from “La Boheme’, Puccini; 
Marche Militaire Francaise, 


Saint-Saens. 
Charleston (W.Va.) Symphony, 


Antonio Modarelli, 
Walter Bricht, soloist. 
Program: Overture, “Don Gio- 
vanni”, Mozart; Concerto for pi- 
ano and orchestra, E flat major, 
Beethoven; Prelude to “Lohen- 
grin”, Wagner; Dance of Buf- 
foons, Rimsky-Korsakow; Pre- 
lude and Musical Snuff Box, Lai- 
dov; Espana Rhapsody, Chabrier. 


conductor; 





(Continued from Page 3) 


Mr. Dumesnil played the Liszt 
Fantasy on Hungarian themes 
with the orchestra and many en- 
cores at the close. Orchestra num- 
bers were: Overture, “The Bat”, 
Strauss; Bacchanale from ‘“Sam- 
son and Delilah”, Saint-Saens; 
Blue Danube Waltz, Strauss; and 
Waltz, “The Sleeping Beauty”, 
Tschaikowsky. 


Duluth Symphony, Tauno 
Hannikainen, conductor; Jose 
Echaniz, soloist. 

Program: Symphony No. 6, E 
major, Beethoven; Concerto No. 
2 C minor piano and orchestra, 
Rachmaninoff; Symphonic Poem, 
“The Moldau” Smetana. 

Fort Wayne Philharmonic, 
Hans Schweiger, conductor; 
Wayne Barlow, Bernard Rogers, 
soloists. 

Program: Preludes to “Car- 
men”, Bizet; Unfinished Sym- 
phony, Schubert; Overtute, 
“Tannhauser”, Wagner; Solilo- 
quy, flute and strings, Bernard 
Rogers; Rhapsody, oboe and 
strings, Wayne Barlow; Les 
Preludes, Liszt. 


Germantown Symphony, 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin, conduc- 
tor, Germantown High School A 
Capella Chorus assisting. 


Program: Triumphal March, 
Grieg; Sonata in F, Handel; 
Overture “Egmont”, Beethoven; 
Fugue, G minor, Bach; Final 
scene “Peter and the Wolf”, 
Prokofieff; prayer and dream 
pantomime, “Hansel and Gretel’, 
Humperdinck; Chorus, Send 
Forth Thy Spirit, Schuetky; Ifcas’ 
Castle, Czech Folk Song; Stars 
Lead Us Ever on, Sioux Tribal 
Carol; Carol of the Bells Leonto- 
vich; Chorus with Orchestra— 
Chorale “Jesu, Joy of Man’s De- 
siring”, Bach; “Hallelujah”, from 
the “Messiah”, Handel. 

Kalamazoo Symphony, Her- 
man Felber, conductor; Rudolph 
Fashbender, double bass, soloist. 

Program: Sakuntala Overture, 
Goldmark; Concerto for double 
bass and orchestra, Abert; Scene 





Religieuso, Massenet; Peer Gynt 
Suite, Grieg; Caprice Espagnol, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

Kalamazoo Little Symphony, 
Julius Stulberg, conductor. 

Program: Faithful Shepherd 
Suite, Handel-Beecham; Toy 
Symphony, Haydn; Triumphal 
March from “Sigurd Jorsalfar’, 
Grieg; Hornpipe, Hook: The 
Voice of Freedom, Rubenstein- 
Cailliet, given by Miss Esther 
Nelson’s Mixed Chorus and the 
A Capella Choir from Central 
high school with orchestra. 


Lowell Philharmonic, Julius 
Woessner, conductor; Mrs. Ber- 
nard McGuire, soloist. 

Program: Overture, “Orpheus 
in the Underworld”, Offenbach; 
Symphony No. 4, Mendelssohn; 
Un bel di, cedremo, “Mme. But- 
terfly”, Puccini, Les Filles de 
Cadiz, Delibes, Mrs. McGuire 


and orchestra; Nutcracker Suite, 
Tschaikowsky; The Last Rose of 


Summer, Moore, Sweethearts, 
Herbert*, Mrs. McGuire; Student 
Prince waltzes (in memory of 
Alferd Cram, a former member 
of the orchestra, and the first to 
die in the service); Around the 
Christmas Tree, Tobani. 

Dow Symphony (Midland, 
Mich.), Theodore Vosburgh, con- 
ductor; Harrison Potter, soloist. 

Program: Overture, “Merry 
Wives of Windsor’, Nicolai; 
Suite for orchestra, Lully; Con- 
certo piano and orchestra, Ed- 
ward MacDowell*; Coronation 
March from “The Prophet”, 
Meyerbeer; piano group—White 
Birches, Marion Bauer*; Hills of 
Anacapri, Debussy; Preludes in 
E flat minor and E major, Shos- 
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takovitch; Two Preludes, George 
Gershwin*; The Moldau, Smet- 
ana; Alley Tunes, David Guion*. 
Reading, (Mass.), Symphony, 
Samuel Peck, conductor; Percy 
Grainger, soloist. 
Program: Overture, 
Cavalry”, Suppe; Concerto A 
minor, piano and_ orchestra, 
Grieg; London Every Day suite, 
Coates; Blithe Bells, Bach- 
Grainger (Phyllis Kladky, Percy 
Grainger at the piano); Spoon 
River, Grainger* (Grainger at 
piano); Dance of the Clown, 
Rimksy-Korsakow. 


Rockford Civic Symphony, 
Arthur Zack, conductor; Adelaide 
Bergman, soloist. 

Program: Overture, “Si J’etais 
Roi”, Adam; Symphony, F ma- 
jor, Beethoven; Concerto A min- 
or, ’cello and orchestra, Saint- 
Saens; The Moldau, Smetana. 

Wooster, (Ohio), Symphony, 
David Parmalee, conductor; 
Ruth Pfohl Grams, Ellen Jeanette 
Miller, soloists. 


Program: Overture, “The Mas- 
tersingers of Nuremberg”, Wag- 
ner; Concerto, E minor, violin 
and orchestra, Ellen Miller; 
Lamento, Hasse Imans; Night 
Breeze, Salzedo; Mazurka, 
Schuecker, Ruth Grams, harpist; 
Nutcracker Suite, Tschaikowsky 
(in this Phillip Kirchner, oboist 
and August Rickert, basoonist of 
the Cleveland symphony assist- 
ed); Red Cavalry March, Morton 
Gould*; Pizzicato for Strings, 
David Rose*; Rumanian Rhap- 
sody, Enesco. 


“Light 


*American Composer 





A SUN RISES ON SPRINGFIELD 


“A new sun has appeared on 
Springfield’s cultural horizon” 
crows a leaflet announcing the 
current season of the new sym- 
phony orchestra in Springfield, 
Mass. This sun rose brilliantly 
last March with a concert which 
filled the 3,218 seats of the muni- 
cipal auditorium. Alexander Les- 
lie, conductor of the Pioneer Val- 
ley Symphony in which a half 
dozen Springfield musicians had 
played, conducted. 


Springfield had been without an 
orchestra for about 10 years, but 
did boast a beautifully housed 
and well run Museum of Fine 
Arts. The Museum sponsored the 
orchestra, giving it rehearsal 
space, and launching it socially 
with a reception after the concert. 
This, plus the recording of Thom- 
son’s suite, “The River,” for over- 
seas use oy the Office of War In- 
formation at the opening concert, 
added to the publicity material 
and local papers were generous in 
their pictorial and written cover- 
age of the event. 


Many citizens contributed time 
and money to the launching of 
the new orchestra, the city coun- 
cil voting an appropriation for 
summer “pop” concerts which 
were given in a quadranglé in 
front of the museum. Mayor J. 
Albin Anderson, Jr., in a letter to 
the orchestra association’s presi- 
dent, James S. Bulkley, which 
was printed in the first program, 
refers to city support and thanks 
the association for “assistance in 
helping this community to obtain 
cultural maturity.” Nice words, 
and fair. 


The “pop” concerts grew out of 


the desire of musicians to play 
together and were sponsored by 
the Hampden County Musicians 
Union, the Springfield Adult 
Education Council and the Mu- 
seum, as well as the city council. 
They were yeast to the music- 
conscious element in the city and 
sponsors were swept into an ac- 
tivity which resulted in an 85- 
piece orchestra, the sun that rose 
last March. 


Announcement was made at 
the May concert that “pops” 
would be given again in August 
and that a local firm, Forbes & 
Wallace, had donated $3,000 
towards the building of a port- 
able shell. This firm was also 
listed among the patrons in the 
first fall program when various 
association memberships were an- 
nounced from $2, to patrons at 
$500, benefactors at $1,000. 

While these memberships en- 
titled subscribers to a copy of the 
“Symphony News’’ (program 
notes issued in advance of each 
concert launched in October) 
and various other privileges, none 
covered the price of tickets. By 
the time the December concert 
was given, $8,000 had been sub- 
scribed through memberships. 


Frederick B. Robinson, direc- 
tor of the Museum and executive 
vice-president of the orchestra as- 
sociation, commented that he was 
slightly appalled at the success of 
the orchestra in so short a time. 
But this new orchestra was born 
of old experience in a commun- 
ity that had once been blessed. 


Officials and business men rec- 
ognized the value of an orches- 
tra as a community builder and 





S Or a Se Se eee ae” 


CONDUCTOR THE AMERICAN WAY 


Alexander Leslie, director of 
the Springfield Symphony, is a 
violinist, graduate of the New 
England Conservatory, who be- 
came a conductor the American 
way by founding a young peo- 
ple’s orchestra in Greenfield, 
Mass., a small city in the center 
of Pioneer Valley. 


CONDUCTOR ALEXANDER LESLIE 


Concerts by this orchestra at- 
tracted the attention of music 
critics and professional musicians 
who asked to play in the orches- 





contributed accordingly. The 
New England Conservatory of 
Music, the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra gave cordial co-operation, 
and the musicians’ union was one 
of the founders. All these are 
elements of orchestra success. 
This Springfield “sun” should 
never set. 


tra. The result was the founding 
of the Pioneer Valley Symphony, 
managed by the Kiwanis club in 
its first year with a $2,500 budget 
met by ticket sales. 


In the 10 years since gradua- 
tion, Mr. Leslie has covered a lot 
of ground, writing and lecturing 
on music as well as teaching and 
conducting it. He organized and 
became director of the Pioneer 
Valley Music Center school in 
Greenfield, and when invited to 
Springfield to conduct was also 
teaching and conducting at Phil- 
ips Exeter Academy and was mu- 
sic director of Hickory Ridge 
school at Putney, Vermont. 


Having previously studied con- 
ducting with Stanley Chapple, a 
former conductor of the London 
Symphony, Mr. Leslie in recent 
years has gone to the Berkshire 
Music Center summers to take 
advanced conducting with Kous- 
sevitzky and orchestra playing 
with Richard Burgin, concert- 
master of the Boston Symphony. 


Colleagues great and small tes- 
tify to Mr. Leslie’s ability. Play- 
ers in the new orchestra have had 
varied experiences: There is Rob- 
ert McBride, American compos- 
er, who comes from Bennington 
college to play oboe with the or- 
chestra; music faculties of schools 
and colleges in the region are well 
represented; and there are quite a 
few war workers, mostly musi- 
cians contributing directly to the 
war effort while fiddling for fun. 


Also playing under his busy 
baton are 75 junior musicians in 
Springfield who rehearse on Fri- 
day evenings at the hospitable 
Museum. 





ORCHESTRAS IN WAR AND PEACE 


; The direct question 

method has not been used 

in presenting the League’s 

first questionnaire in order not 

to antagonize or discourage peo- 

ple who have fought the war 
with blanks. 

Information is wanted: the 
form does not matter. Clippings, 
programs and other printed mat- 
ter, in many instances will sup- 
ply most of the answers; the rest 
can be sent as jottings or notes. 

If anyone is interested in sup- 
plying more complete information 
including the music background 
of the community, for them one 
step would be eliminated when it 
comes to the true survey of the 
symphony orchestra field. 

Pre-vue of questionnaire: 

(Up to the last item, informa- 
tion is requested about an orches- 
tra in its normal state.) 


A. Please give complete ad- 
dress of the orchestra and state 
whether it is permanent or 
changes with each administration. 


B. Let the conductor answer. 

C, D and E. No comment. 

F. Please give complete data 
and items marked confidential 
will be treated so unless special 
permission is obtained from you. 
Quite vital statistics will be com- 
piled from budget reports. 

G. and H. No comment. 

I. Consult the conductor. 

J. If answered completely will 
tell a story you should record 
anyway, the story of your orches- 
tra in war time. 

This information is needed to 
help in the rehabilitation of or- 
chestras and musicians who will 


not be able to play a full profes- 
sional season, say, but could do 
timited concerts and teach. Their 
services would be invaluable to 
you; your sympathetic assistance 

invajuable to them. 

Already a counseling service 
for returning musicians has been 
set up at the New York City Cen- 
ter. information collected by the 
League would be available to all 
groups or societies who receive 
and help returning veterans, men 
and women. 

“J” may lead, too, to music 
therapy work by some orchestras 
for those who have been injured 
mentally and spiritually by war. 

Let them hear music when the 
door of peace is opened. 


Questionnaire 


Please give: 

A. Name, address, age and size 
of orchestra; population of home 
city and area served; number of 
smaller communities served. 

B. Name, address, birthplace 
and date, musical experience 
(study and work) of conductor. 

C. Instrumentation. If listed in 
program, clip and send; if not, 
give numbers under head of each 
instrument. 

D. Personnel. If both profes- 
sional and amateur, give numbers 
of each, vocations of non-profes- 
sionals, both in music and other 
fields. Give number imported, if 
any, for concerts. 

E. Auditorium. Seating capa- 
city, rent; rehearsal hall, rent. If 
donated, state by whom. 

F. Budget. Give total and cost 
of main items, salaries of conduc- 
tor, musicians, manager; rent; 





LEAGUE ? LESS QUESTIONNAIRE 


music, purchase or rental; print- 
ing and main items covered; ad- 
veriising and publicity. 


G. Support. Box office (give 
admissions, season and single); 
private contributions (total); ap- 
propriations, governmental, or 
from recreation or other associa- 
tions. 


H. List the supporting society 
or association, woman’s commit- 
tee, board, advisory council, all 
working or sponsoring groups and 
describe their functions. Methods 
of conducting ticket sales cam- 
paigns and membership drives 
should be included. 


I. Musical program. Concert 
schedule, appreciation and educa- 
tional work, and any unique fea- 
tures such as first performances 
or inclusion of one work by a na- 
tive composer on each program or 
an all-American program during 
the season. 


J. War portrait. Loss of per- 
sonnel, how many and how fast 
and how permanent. What was 
done to make up losses? 


State changes in season’s pro- 
grams and reasons for addition or 
subtractions. Give changes in au- 
diences, size and make-up, and 
community attitudes towards the 
orchestra. List additional concerts 
at camps, for war bond drives, 
exc, 


Describe any adjustments made 
necessary by war work done by 
conductor, musicians or any or- 
chestra workers, or by war situ- 
ations such as shortage of fuel. 


List any other changes due to 
war and then turn to the future. 


Give number of places open to 
musicians and basis of pay, if 
any; full salary (amount), set 
sum for concerts and rehearsals, 
combination of playing, assisting 
conductor or teaching; openings 
in community for work outside 
the music field which would en- 
able a musician to play with or- 
chestra for a small fee or for fun. 


No fun in questionnaires, but 
pride perhaps when the job is 
done. And we can be proud if 
the result of this war-time survey 
is the attainment of more dem- 
ocratic satisfactions for more peo- 
ple under our beautiful flag. 


RECAPITULATION 


This is the first attempt on 
the part of the League to obtain 
information regarding orchestras 
through a questionnaire. Those 
who have urged it should be the 
first to reply. Do it now and 
spare us the extra labor of taking 
the matter up again. Replies to 
the questionnaire should be sent 
to Mrs. Leta G. Snow, 113 Allen 
Blvd., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Material marked confidential 
will be used only in compiling 
statistics. If you are willing that 
it should be seen by other or- 
chestra managements but not 
open to people outside this field, 
please say so. 


You will think of many things 
not included in the questionnaire. 
We will be glad to have all the 
information and history that you 
care to send. 





ADD THESE NOTES TO THE SCORE 


CONCERT PREVIEW 


Another proof of the lively in- 
terest taken in building a fine 
symphony orchestra in Rock- 
ford, Illinois, is a concert pre- 
view program inaugurated this 
season. Recordings of numbers 
to be played at the December 
concert were used and an infor- 
mal talk given by Conductor 
Arthur Zack. 


No admission was charged 
and the preview was held in the 
Mirror room of the U.S.O. which 
has been secured, also free of 
charge, for orchestra rehearsals 
this season. 


“ . - HEAL THYSELF” 


In themselves members of the 
Doctors Symphony Orchestra of 
Akron, Ohio, are demonstrating 


the healing powers of music, at 
least as preventive medicine. For 
in spite of the loss of 32 per cent 
of personnel to the service and 
the fact that all doctors are over- 
worked, this orchestra continues 
to rehearse and give what con- 
certs it can. If this experience in 
music did not strengthen the 
Akron physicians, the orchestra 
would have been abandoned long 
since. 

As it is, the 110th concert of 
this orchestra which will “chris- 
ten” the new auditorium at St. 
Thomas hospital is being pre- 
pared and in January the doc- 
tors played a concert of request 
numbers for residents in the 
Summer Home for the Aged, pre- 
senting the following program: 
The American Patrol, Meacham; 
Intermezzo, “Hiawatha,” N. Mo- 


ret; Selections from Robinhood, 
deKoven; The Beautiful Blue 
Danube, Strauss; Memories of 
Stephen Foster; Down South, 
Middletown, Indepentia, R. B. . 
Hall. 


MORE PROGRAMS 


Buffalo Philharmonic, Franco 
Autori, conductor; Mischa 
Mischakoff, soloist. 

Program: Andante for strings, 
harp and organ, Germiniani- 
Marinuzzi; Concerto for violin 
and orchestra, D major, Brahms; 
Symphony No. 2, Sibelius. 

Memphis Symphony, Burnet 
Tuthill, conductor; Joseph Knit- 
zer, soloist. 

Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, 
Bach-Abert; Symphony No. 41 
C major, Mozart; Concerto for 
violin and orchestra, D major, 
Tschaikowsky; Dansa Brasileira, 
Camargo Guarnieri; American 
Salute, Morton Gould*. 


GROWING UP 


Secretary Harry Greenman of 
the Knoxville Symphony Orches- 
tra reported a full house for the 
opening concert, an audience of 
1,000. Permanency of the sym- 
phony and the need for an aud- 
itorium were keynotes of the 
fall membership campaign. Like 
many another orchestra the 
Knoxville symphony is outgrow- 
ing its first concert home in a 
church. ‘ 


* * % * 


Ten symphony orchestas have 
been added to the League’s list. 


*American composer 
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LEAGUE SERVICE IDEAL APPROVED 


The American Symphony Or- 
chestra League represents at the 
present time the 250 or more mi- 
nor symphony orchestras not in- 
cluded in the “Big 16”. It repre- 
sents, too, some 500,000 people 
attending symphony concerts, 10 
per cent of them serving as vol- 
unteer workers to further the 
symphony orchestra cause. 


Already research has been 
done, through correspondence, on 
needs and wishes of orchestras as 
a base for shaping a League serv- 
ice program. Orchestras have 
been helped with problems by 
letter and through suggestions 
published in this bulletin first is- 
sued in October, 1942. Contacts 
with other musical organizations 
with a view to future co-opera- 
tion have been made. 


Organized in Chicago in May, 
1942, the League held a second 
meeting there in June, 1944, at 
which officers were re-elected as 
follows: Mrs. Leta Snow, Kala- 
mazoo, president; A. H. Miller, 
Duluth, vice-president; R. L. 
Barron, Amarillo, treasurer. To 
serve with them on an executive 
committee, Mrs. Snow appointed 
Raymond Gould, Battle Creek; 
Mrs. Helen Thompson, Charles- 
ton, W. Va.; Joseph Kitchin, Ce- 
dar Rapids and S. A. Sandeen, 
Rockford. 


The committee has approved a 
League service program which in- 
cludes carrying on a field survey 
begun in this bulletin through the 
questionnaire, promotion of 
League membership, publishing 
of the bulletin and.the establish- 


ing of a first headquarters in the 
city of New York. If advisable, 
others will be opened in some 
central location and on the west 
coast. 


The headquarters work pro- 
gram will cover a complete in- 
formation service on everything 
of interest to orchestras and 
about them; a library with librar- 
ian-copyist in charge and a policy 
of furthering the use of sym- 
phonic works by native compos- 
ers; a bureau to establish con- 
tacts between orchestras needing 
players and soloists and musi- 
cians needing orchestras. 


It is estimated that an annual 
budget of $10,000 will be suffi- 
cient during the first two years 
of operation and to raise the nec- 
essary funds the following mem- 
berships have been established: 
Memberships: 


Associate 
Orchestra 
Subscribers 

Sustaining (annual) 

Professional 

Patrons 

Donors 

Benefactors occ from $5,000 





Checks should be made pay- 
able to the American Symphony 
Orchestra League and sent to 
Mrs. Leta Snow, 113 Allen boule- 
vard, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


The League being a non-profit 
educational organization all con- 
tributions are deductible in figur- 
ing Federal Income Tax. 
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AMERICAN SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA LEAGUE 


OBJECTIVES: 
betterment of existing symphony orchestras. 
founding of new symphony orchestras. 


TO BE ACCOMPLISHED THROUGH: 


exchange of data that costly mistakes may be avoided, wise 
policies adopted and variety added to administrative and musical 
programs. 


education of persons and communities responsible for symphony 
orchestras, along promotional, musical ethical and political lines. 


BENEFICIARIES WILL BE: 


the public preferring living music to canned; 2. musicians, talent- 
ed amateurs and professionals, teachers and students; 3. com- 
mercial interests; 4. music minded citizens who give time and 
money to further the symphony orchestra cause. 














